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The Planning of Small Library 
Buildings 


Oscar Bluemner, Architect, Chicago 
IV. The Book Room 


The question of properly arranging 
the windows in a book room is really 
nothing but a matter of common sense 
and practical observation; although 
many architects as well as librarians 
hold erroneous views on this problem. 
While the former may be credited with 
opposition against exaggeration of utili- 
tarian requirements, which would harm 
the artistic design of the exterior, so 
that many a monumental or medizval 
thinking architect would be found only 
too ready to provide the book room 
with small round or square, deeply set 
openings, beautifully adorned with 
either classic grillage in front of the 
glass, or the latter set in still gloomier 
colored and leaded patterns of the 
gothic style, the librarian and people in 
general are liable to fall into the oppo- 
site extreme. Dr Poole’s plan for an 
idealsmall library, as published inthe Li- 
brary Journal, contains more than twice 
the necessary and proper amount of 
window openings indicated. If exe- 
cuted, this idea would produce a glass 
box rather—as far as the windows go-— 
than a building. Plans for new build- 
ings of recent origin exhibit a similar 
and extravagant amount of horizontal 
window surface. The latter is always 
indicated in the floor plan, giving the 
widths (not the heights) of rooms and 
openings. 
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We will then first determine the 
proper place for the windows in the 
book room, first on. its plan, and next 
their shape and height on its elevation 
and section; and we will remember the 
general arrangement of the book room 
as described before. It would be no 
mistake, either practically or archi- 
tecturally, to make the exterior wall, 
toward which the aisles run, and from 
which they receive their only light, one 
great glazed opening, the whole width 
and height of the book room, doing 
practically away with the wall and sub- 
stituting a few stone or iron mullions 
between the exterior end of this wall, 
where the side walls join, in order to sup- 
port the ceiling and wall or roof above. 
If the book room projects from the rest 
of the building, the side walls, against 
which the wall cases lean, by their masses 
of solid material and solidity of appear- 
ance, are the very means which would 
enable the architect to produce, not only 
practically, but also artistically, a very 
effective solution of the problem in 
question. 

Should it be desired some day to ex- 
tend the book room, nothing will be 
necessary but to take the whole window 
frame out and set it in between the newly 
built stone and iron supports to which 
the room is extended. Nothing need 
be broken, demolished, or rebuilt, nor 
need the use of the book room be inter- 
fered with. Neither is this proposition 
inconsistent with our previous observa- 
tions. For while there cannot be any 
too much window surface opposite the 
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passages, it is quite useless for the libra- 
rian, and unwise for the architect, to 
similarly break up the side walls with 
windows. First, it would be unéconom- 
ical to sacrifice the two wall cases, con- 
taining some 1500 or 2000 books, to 
windows which would light nothing but 
the passages and fronts of the bookcases 
next to those. Second, it would really 
produce the dreaded glass box—there 
being no contrast left between the large 
glass surface of the front wall and the 
equally broken-up side walls. Even if 
sucht windows in the latter extend up to 
a high ceiling they do not light any- 
thing but the tops of the wall cases, and 
perhaps the upper shelves. It is there- 
fore best to make the two side walls of 
the book room perfectly solid except a 
few small openings above the wall cases, 
near the ceiling, which will afford an 
effective ventilation. The most diffi- 
cult part of the book room to light is, 
of course, where it opens into the gen- 
eral interior and the parts of the pas- 
sages which are nearest to the libra- 
rians’ desk. The book cases obstruct 
any light which might come from the 
sides of the interior. Here the system 
of floor cases with narrow passages 
demonstrates one of its principal de- 
fects—the obstacle it presents to the 
diffusion of light. It is this rear part 
of the book room about the poor light 
of which librarians are wont to com- 
plain; and their complaints and de- 
mands for light are the more justified, 
as this part of the library is indeed the 
most important. Here the desks and 
working tables stand where the libra- 
rian spend most of his time, and nearest 
to this place (as at the same time near- 
est to the delivery counter) he will 
place those books which are most in 
demand. 

And yet this part of the building, be- 
ing naturally its very center, is the most 
difficult to light, and indeed, so far, the 
critical point in the problem of small 
library construction. We have, how- 
ever, at present, only to deal with the 
book room. Now as its rear or more 
interior part is, as we have seen, almost 
wholly dependent for light upon the 
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sufficiency of the windows in the oppo- 
site or exterior wall, it is a matter of 
the utmost importance that these win- 
dows are high enough. 

It would lead too far to go into de- 
tails of construction, as well as the prin- 
ciples and common rules of lighting 
rooms, in order to explain the points 
which should guide the architect, and 
every librarian can make the observa- 
tions in his own book room. Two 
things are necessary: first, the ceiling 
must be so high as to allow windows 
half as high from the floor to their top 
or head as the book room is deep. It 
is still better to make said height two 
thirds of the depth of the room, or the 
distance at the end of which the libra- 
rian wants sufficient light. 

Our standard depth for the book 
room we have previously found to be 16 
feet or 16% feet for a single row of aisles; 
9 or 12 feet would, therefore, be suffi 
cient in this case for the height of the 
windows. The ceiling, however, may 
well be 4 feet higher, so as to correspond 
with that of the whole interior. As, 
however, every small library must be 
built, if economically, with a view to 
future extension, especially of the book 
room, this must be taken into account 
in calculating the height of the windows. 
Supposing, then, our room to have a 
depth of 30 feet, which would allow two 
rows of aisles, arranged as before, and 
with a cross passage between, we would 
have to provide for a height of 15 feet, 
or better, 20 feet of our windows. 

The first thing, therefore, is to pro- 
portion the height of a book room ac- 
cording to the depth it will have when 
extended. 

The next point can be stated ina less 
theoretical way, and is rather a practical 
consequence of the former The win- 
dows of the book room must run up 
clear to the ceiling, and be flat headed. 

Round headed or arched openings 
are wanting just there where they are 
needed most, i. e., at the top, from 
where the light for the part of the room 
farthest removed from them is derived. 
The arch reaches the highest point, re- 
spectively the ceiling, only by its crown, 
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whereas the straight lintel touches it 
the full length. There is not a book 
room of any library in this country, in- 
sufficiently lighted in its rear part, which 
is not defective with regard to those 
two conditions. I have met, and am 
always prepared to meét in such cases, 
with the same tale on the part of the 
librarians that their proposition for ex- 
tending ‘the windows in width, or in 
height, up to the ceiling, is met by the 
architect with the objection that it does 
not agree with the exterior design. Yet 
you ought to see this same architect, 
having ordered a suit of clothes from 
his tailor, when the latter .proposes or 
has actually dared to cut the coat after 
the correct and beautiful proportions of 
the latest engraving he has just received 
from Paris or London, and declines to 
take any measurements of his client. 


Preparing Books for the Shelves 


While the work in a small library 
will most likely have to be done by one 
person, and therefore little time can be 
given to any one part of it continuously, 
still there are some things so important 
that no well-regulated library can afford 
to pass them over. 

One of these important things is 
strict attention to the business side of 
the work, particularly where a money 
question is involved. This will include 
the plain statement of accounts between 
the librarian and the bookseller. A 
list of the books ordered and not re- 
ceived should be filed away in some 
system, easy of access, preferably by 
author. 

When the books arrive they should 
be compared with the order list and 
the bill which usually accompanies them 
to see that they are what was ordered 
and thatthe priceis understood. Check 
those which are correct, and lay aside 
to be classified and accessioned. Make 
a memorandum of the items not accord- 
ing to the order, and write definitely 
about them to the bookseller. Do not 
change the bill sent with the books, as 
it may lead to confusion in your ac- 
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count with the bookseller, but ask fo1 
a corrected bill if any changes are nec- 
essary. Examine the book for loose 
leaves or other imperfections before ac- 
cepting it for the book table. 

Stamp the name of the library onthe 
title-page of the book and at chosen 
places throughout the book. Many 
careful librarians write the date of re- 
ceiving, from whom received, and price 
at a chosen place in the book, some- 
where out of sight of the casual user. 
This is a matter of choice. 

The help which is at hand in prepar- 
ing books for the shelf will make a dif- 
ference in the program followed. The 
first important step in any case is to 
classify the books. This is a rock on 
which there is danger of wrecking a 
good deal of the usefulness of the li- 
brary. The primary rule of classifica- 
tion is to group the books along what- 
ever lines will make them most useful 
to the users of them. Consider the field 
in which the library will work, and the 
future patrons, and classify in such a 
way that once done the work need not 
be done again. In choosing a classifi- 
cation take one in common use, so that 
you may take advantage of work al- 
ready done by others in classifying your 
books. Study it carefully, and don’t at- 
tempt any changes, as the classifications 
offered by the principal authors are the 
result of years of careful study, and any 
change unauthorized by them will likely 
lead to confusion later. A classification 
that gets the books on a given subject 
side by side, with a method of insertion 
at any time, and gets those on allied 
subjects near one another, is good. 

Do not attempt the classification of a 
book from the title or from the title- 
page. Bothare often misleading. Read 
the title-page carefully, read the pref- 
ace, go over the table of contents, read 
the headings of the chapters, and glance 
as far as possible at the subject matter 
of the book at different places through- 
out. Consult finding lists of other libra- 
ries using the same system for sugges- 
tions. When a decision as to the class 
in which the book belongs is reached, 
write the shelf-list card, with the mark 
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indicating the class, and also the mark 
which will indicate its place on the shelf. 
These marks are usually known as call 
numbers, are used by borrowers in fill- 
ing out call slips,and designate the book 
in allits library relations. This shelf list 
will answer the purpose of a catalog for 
the librarian’s use until there is time to 
prepare a better one. Place the shelf- 
list card in all the books classified, and 
next enter the books on the accession 
list, usually called the accession book. 
The entry here should show a full de- 
scription and history of the books in the 
library. This will include date of entry, 
accession no., author, title, place and 
publishers, year of publication, pages, 
size, binding, source, cost, class no., book 
no., no. of volumes. If a library is al- 
ready in operation the accession may be 
the only process through which a popu- 
lar book can go, but it should be en- 
tered as fully as possible in the acces- 
sion book before being sent out. Write 
the accession no. in the book in two 
places at least, on back of title-page and 
one other place. 

Spare moments may be utilized by 
putting on the books labels, and writing 
onthem the booknumbers. Ungummed 
labels are preferred, as they stick better; 
removing the size trom the spot where 
the labels are placed will also help the 
adhesion. A slip of cardboard with a 
hole cut in it as large as the label may 
be placed on the book, and a sponge 
dipped in diluted ammonia applied on 
the spot will remove the size from the 
binding and make the label stick bet- 
ter. 

The card pocket is more convenient 
for handling the card when pasted on 
the back cover of the book. It is nearer 
the right hand in putting in and remov- 
ing cards, and if the pocket is used for 
keeping records on, stamping on the 
back cover is less apt to injure the book. 
Write the class no. in the upper left cor- 
ner, the book nb. in the upper right cor- 
ner, the author on the first line, and the 
title of the book on the second line of 
the book card. Books are now ready 
to pass on to the cataloging table. 
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Books of Fiction 


In view of the discussion of the qual- 
ity of books, the following extract from 
the annual report of F. P. Hill, of New- 
ark, N. J., is given. 

As usual we report that fiction 
largely predominates in circulation. 
This is quite natural and is not to be 
deplored, inasmuch as many of our best 
writers are to be found in this class. 
Some criticism has been made in other 
cities on the amount of juvenile liter- 
ature of the Optic, Alger, and Cas- 
tleman order, and banishment has been 
resorted to by some librarians who keep 
a severe censorship over the reading. 
Just where the lines should be drawn is 
more difficult to decide in juvenile lit- 
erature than in that for adults, but if 
the Alger and Optic books are to go out 
of the library it is a question where to 
stop, for there are writers in the juvenile 
ranks who do more injury, who write 
poorer books and have a worse influ- 
ence than those writers, who for so many 
years have delighted hosts of readers. 
To be sure their style, perhaps, is not 
of the best, but the tone and general 
character of the books is not harmful, 
and it is certain that there are boys who 
read these books and go from them to 
better literature who would not begin 
with travel, adventure or history. 

So long as the book does not have 
a pernicious influence and is enjoyed by 
readers it seems as though we might 
allow it shelf room. There is more 
harm done by the successors of Alger 
and Optic than by those writers them- 
selves, because of efforts to make a lit- 
tle different book, which usually results 
in writing a poorer one. The trouble 
with juvenile literature is that there is 
too much of it; too much straining for 
effect, and too little effort made to pre- - 
sent to the young one the best litera- 
ture in its fullness. The mind surfeited 
with extracts from great writers is no 
better prepared for the study of the 
complete works of an author than one 
started on after Coffin, Abbot, Nansen, 
etc. Readers who begin with the de- 
spised often advance to things in nov- 
els, travels, history, essays, and science. 
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Tour of the Traveling Librarians 

Though everyone regretted to leave 
Salisbury, promises of pleasures still in 
store made the travelers look forward 
to what was before. Mr Chivers, as- 
sisted by the courteous director, Mr 
Dosse, had all the plan of the itinerary 
so well in hand that if there were any 
pleasures on the journey that escaped, 
the travelers were entirely unaware of 
them, and not a single mishap or disap- 
pointment appears in the records. Af- 
ter a ride of two hours through a beau- 
tiful English landscape, Glastonbury, 
the seat of the first Christian church in 
England, founded by Joseph of Arima- 
thea, and where was once the island 
Avalon, where King Arthur and Queen 
Guinevere were buried, was reached. 
We were kindly received bya reception 
committee, and shown over the ruins of 
the ancient churches, chapter houses, 
and kitchens, and, seated upon the long, 
thick grass and under huge trees—the 
growth of a later day—we listened with 
deep interest to the rather pathetic his- 
tory which belongs to this noted place. 
The spot where fabled story buries the 
king and queen was gazed upon with 
awe. The council of bishops, meeting 
at Lambeth palace, was expected down 
to spend two days, and rude wooden 
floors and platforms were in course of 
erection to accommodate the gathering. 
The contrast between the old and new 
was somewhat displeasing. 

A visit to the local museum was full 
of interest, as we passed from room to 
room and saw the prehistoric relics, 
boats, knives, stone images, weapons, 
etc., with many banners and church 
furnishings ,of ancient days. After a 
very interesting stay of a couple of 
hours we mounted our coaches again, 
and had a most delightful ride of six 
miles to Wells. We experienced the 
first rain we had in England during the 
last part of our ride, but it did not 
dampen our enthusiastic interest, and 
after a hearty meal at a quaint but good 
hotel we went into the beautiful cathe- 
dral. It is one of the most beautiful 
we saw, with its long, narrow aisles, 
handsome stone arches, carvings, and 
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decorations. The chapter house was 
like frost-work, with its fluted central 
column from which airy fronds spread 
out at the top forming the ceiling. 

Much amusement was furnished the 
less serious-minded in the crowd by the 
curious clock in the transd¢ept. It was 
in the shape of a little house with two 
front doors near the two side walls, and 
with a circular veranda extending out 
about two feet across the front. When 
the clock was ready to strike the quar- 
ters, the figure of a man appeared at an 
upper window, with an uplifted sword 
which fell upon a gong, and immedi- 
ately the figure of a man on horseback 
came out of the door on the left side, 
and swung around the half circle in 
front, closely followed by two similar 
figures. The travelers from the blue- 
grass region pronounced it a poor race. 
The carvings in this church were beau- 
tifully chiseled, but many of the figures, 
of which there were a large number used 
as borders and friezes, were hideously 
grotesque. 

We were shown through the palace 
of the prefects, and wandered through 
the beautiful gardens. The whole place 
is surrounded by a moat, and is quite 


* romantic and fascinating enough to suit 


the most fastidious. 

Before returning to the hotel the 
party sallied forth in search of over- 
shoes. Ina short time the whole sup- 
ply of galoches of the town was ab- 
sorbed, and still there was a call for 
more. The distinguishing mark of the 
Chicago contingent disappeared as such 
when the array of English handiwork 
in footgear was displayed. 

An evening train took the party to 
Exeter, but the rain still continued, and 
aside from the cathedral and the ruins 
of the old castle of William the con- 
querer, the travelers did little visiting 
before Jeaving the next morning for 
Plymouth. 

This in some ways was the central 
point of the west coast trip. The trav- 
elers from New England came out 
strong here. The mayor and council 
received the travelers in a most cordial 
way in the council chambers, and then 
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all sat down to a bountiful luncheon 
at the Corn exchange. The thought of 
the fresh fruit and Devonshire clotted 
cream remains as a delightful memory 
while more serious impressions have 
worn away. At the close of the repast 
speeches were in order. 

Here was where the descendants of 
the Mayflower passengers shone! One 
person had seven ancestors, another 
six, another five; every speaker claimed 
one or more in the company that left 
the mother Plymouth. An _ outsider 
could not help wondering how the ves- 
sel ever kept afloat with so heavy a 
burden as she must have carried. 

When the company broke up, the 
travelers were led by Librarian Wright, 
who was kindness itself during the en- 
tire stay, through the historic parts of 
the town down to the notable wharf, 
which has been the scene of the depart- 
ures of so many of the noted mariners,— 
Drake, Cook, Howard, and others, who 
have made England famous on the 
seas. Here is the stone slab marked 
Mayflower, 1620, which gave the New 
England friends a feeling of home. 

The mayor and council had provided 
a trip through the sound, and the trav- 
elers went on board the little steamer 
accompanied by a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen of Plymouth, who 
were most kind in pointing out the 
places of interest. A large number of 
warships were in the harbor, and a par- 
ticularly good display of English ves- 
sels which had been in for the jubilee 
maneuvering. Ships of other countries 
were there also, and floating at the 
mast of one was seen the beautiful col- 
ors of Old Glory! It was a sight that 
brought tears to the eyes of one at least, 
who recalled the fact that it was the 
first flag which had received true alle- 
giance from his ancestors for many 
long years, as it was the first under 
which they had enjoyed true freedom, 
though no special demonstration was 
made by the travelers. 

Sailing out past the heavily fortified 
points on the Sound we made a stop 
at Mt Edgecombe, a beautiful country 
seat belonging to the present earl, where 
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all the beauties of the grounds were 
shown to the visitors. A visit to the 
old manor house gave one a good idea 
of what life in Merrie England must 
have been three and four hundred years 
ago. Wide halls adorned with weap- 
ons, relics, and banners, narrow Stair- 
ways, tapestried chambers, old furniture 
and paintings, Elizabethan relics, drink- 
ing mugs and salvers, all spoke of a life 
long gone by. On the return trip up 
the Sound a rain fell, and the party 
sought shelter in the cabins where a de- 
lightful tea was served. 

One of the most amusing incidents 
of the trip occurred during this time. 
A very pleasant looking Englishman, 
finding himself seated next to one of the 
Americans, and remembering the glow 
of pride which shone among a large 
number of the visitors at the luncheon, 
and thinking to say a pleasant thing, no 
doubt, remarked, I suppose you live in 
Boston. No, was the reply, I live 1000 
miles west of Boston. After waiting a 
moment to allow his listener to recover 
from the embarrassment of such an ad- 
mission, he ventured again to remark: 
Ah! you live in Denver. No, was again 
the reply, I live 1500 miles east of Den- 
‘ver. A look of astonishment passed over 
the face of the questioner, and he made 
answer, By Jove! Do you live in the 
air? No, we are sometimes called the 
Windy City, but we are terra firma. I 
live in Chicago. Immediately he said, 
Do you now? and is it so that the 
shops there are a dozen stories high? 
We have some buildings 2ostories high, 
was the reply. An incredulous air en- 
veloped his countenance, and before it 
faded some one called him away. It 
may be feared that his confidence in 
American veracity is somewhat dimin- 
ished. 

The next day the admiral of the navy, 
Sir Edward Freemantle, received the 
travelers as his guests, and took them 
through the training ships, over several 
of the fine war vessels in the harbor, 
carefully explaining their equipment 
and power, through the navy yard, to 
the ship building docks, and by his 
courtesy and kindness quite won the 
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hearts of all the travelers. On the re- 
turn to the city the party was received 
by the Library board and Librarian 
Wright at a luncheon, where the utmost 
good will and esteem for each other was 
expressed by the hosts and their guests. 

After the close of the feast Mr Wright 
took the party to his library, which was 
one which made many of the visitors 
aware of shortcomings in their own 
work. Here we saw for the first time 
the admirable arrangement of news- 
papers, with the name of the paper in 
large letters over the different stands so 
that visitors can tell at once where to 
find the paper wanted. A visit to St 
Andrew’s church and the municipal of- 
fices, to the Hoe, a high bluff overlook- 
ing the Sound, and beautifully laid out 
as a promenade ground, to the Theater 
Royal and other points of interest, gave 
food for many very pleasant memories 
in addition to the happy recollection of 
the great kindness received from the 
people of Plymouth. 


Woman as Cataloger* 


Celia A. Hayward, public library, San 
Francisco 

Mark Twain tells us how to tell a 
story, and he places great stress upon 
the importance of the pause. The 
pause must be in exactly the right 
place, and of exactly the right length, 
when it becomes extremely effective. 
In the proper manipulation of the pause 
lies the fine art of story-telling. Iagree 
with Mark Twain. Thereare occasional 
instances when it would seem that the 
pause should occur before the story be- 
gins, and be artfully permitted to con- 
tinue. If my pause is placed at the 
wrong end of my story, 1 would sug- 
gest now that you blame our president 
for asking me to tell it at all. 

We are restricted to 15 minutes, I 
believe, but as that is hardly brief 
enough to be the soul of wit, I have 
tried to achieve more of the wit of 
brevity than has been thrust upon me, 
as that is about all the wit possible with 
so uninteresting a subject as mine. 


* Read before the Library Association of Central Cali- 
fornia. 
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The work of cataloging is interesting, 
but when I begin to talk about it I be- 
gin to wonder what on earth other peo- 
ple care about it anyway. 

There are certain difficulties in the 
way of pointing out the peculiar, ideal 
fitness of woman as cataloger, as lI 
was asked to do, chief of which is that 
she has no peculiar, ideal fitness for 
that work, or any other in the economic 
world, as a woman. As an individual 
she has fitness if she have the necessary 
qualities and qualifications; otherwise, 
not. Since we women were kindly in- 
vited to blow our own horn tonight, so 
to speak, I presume we are expected 
to point out the qualities desirable for 
each of the positions under considera- 
tion, and then boldly claim them all 
for our sex. But that has been kept 
up ad infinitum and ad nauseam for 
countless centuries by the other side 
of the house, until it has become rather 
too monotonous forimitation. Besides, 
in the discussion of these questions 
odious comparisons creep in which are 
better avoided, for the world has been 
too long arranged after the fashion of 
a Quaker meeting—men on this side, 
women on that, with a dead line be- 
tween added. 

A considerable amount of the cata- 
loging in the libraries of our country is 
done by women (if anyone hankers for 
statistics he will listen in vain), but it is 
work that is heard very little about, and 
a catalog is so very utilitarian and un- 
poetic that it is accepted as a matter 
of course. There is nothing very thrill- 
ing about it, unless it chance to be blun- 
ders, and to the ordinary frequenter of 
the library I suppose it seems merely a 
list of names and titles requiring no 
skill to bring together beyond a knowl- 
edge of the alphabet—and everybody 
knows the alphabet. But, as we all 
know, it involves more than the alpha- 
bet. Since a library is made up of all 
kinds of books, literature, history, so- 
ciology, religion, philosophy, all sorts 
of metaphysical works, and works on 
all the arts and all the sciences, and of 
books in the several different languages, 
and since a catalog is a record of these 
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in such form that information on any 
subject can be found with the utmost 
facility through its means, it follows 
that the cataloger must have sufficient 
education and intelligence to handle 
these widely differing children of mul- 
titudinous brains, classifying and ar- 
ranging them so that the unlettered as 
well as the scientist may never lack the 
convenient finger post to point him on 
his way. Ascientist is permitted to be 
a specialist, but the general cataloger 
should know enough of all subjects to 
be able to classify and put under proper 
subject headings all the works of all 
the specialists; must be able to delve 
in prehistoric dust and bring none of it 
back to dim the judgment on modern 
subjects. A certain agility of mind is 
necessary. After a few hours spent on 
the level of, say, the Sacred books of 
the East, or in disposing of scientific 
works with sounding titles like this: 
Plasmocytes: the survival of the centre- 
somes and archoplasms of the nucleated 
erythrocytes as free and independent 
elements in the blood of Batrachoseps 
attenuatus Esch, the use of a parachute 
is needed to bring one safely down to 
the contemplation of Queenie’s whim, 
and Did she love him? Since the 
knowledge of anyone is necessarily but 
a tiny fraction of the knowledge of the 
world, the cataloger has her discourage- 
ments, and an innocent-looking volume 
is sometimes encountered which makes 
her feel like the boy who didn’t know 
‘twas loaded. The reliable reviews are 
of great assistance, and there are all 
sorts of helps besides; works by expe- 
rienced catalogers giving necessary 
rules and much advice, both good and 
bad, and sometimes amusing. In one 
of our best guides for cataloging we 
are advised to append notes to entries, 
telling the character of the work. We 
are naively told that it can do no harm 
to say that this work is unreliable, or 
that one dull, and it is yet more naively 
added that it should be true! 

We see that, besides a rather wide 
educational training, the ideal cataloger 
must havea strong, logical, active brain, 


and a little more than a modicum of 
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common sense. It has not always been 
thought possible for a woman to have 
a logical brain or common sense, and 
the shadow of a supercilious smile is 
still sometimes seen at the mention of 
such a possibility, but there is still a 
man in the east who doesn’t believe 
there are big trees in California. Per- 
haps the discovery that a woman need 
not wear a rococo bonnet if she have a 
brain to put under it has been an aid to 
the discovery of the brain itself. The 
standing of young women in any col- 
lege where they are admitted shows 
that they have brain. 

The cataloger must never take any- 
thing for granted, and must never be 
deceived by appearances, however 
prone woman may be to be so deceived 
under some circumstances. Very often 
a book appears on the face of it to treat 
of one subject when it in reality treats 
of something of an entirely opposite 
character. As an example, take His- 
toric doubts relative to Napoleon Buo- 
naparte. This work, notwithstanding 
its title, comes under the head of doc- 
trinal theology, being written for the 
purpose of throwing ridicule upon the 
reasoning of skeptics. We have in our 
library an edition of this anonymous 
work, to which is appended Historic 
certainties respecting the early history 
of America, by the Rev. Aristarchus 
Newlight, pseudonym, of course. The 
first is by Archbishop Whately, and 
some catalogs and dictionaries of pseu- 
donyms confidently credit both works 
to him, while others express a doubt as 
to the identity of Aristarchus Newlight. 
In the Life of Whately, by his daugh- 
ter, in a list.of his writings, Historic 
certainties respecting the early history 
of America is given as a work edited 
by Whately, but written by Bishop Fer- 
guson, while, guided by the index, ref- 
erence is found to Ferguson’s author- 
ship in a letter written by Whately 
himself, which throws new light on the 
identity of A. Newlight. This is a very 
small-sized volume, but involves re- 
search that consumes considerable time, 
and it contains several of the little diffi- 
culties that constantly occur, for the 
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life of the cataloger is full of them. 
They may seem trifling to some, but 
are not so, for it is of the utmost im- 
portance that all the work of the cata- 
loger should be correct. Like the rec- 
ommended descriptive notes, it should 
be true. When the millennium comes, 
and the author loves his neighbor as 
himself, and deigns to look upon the 
cataloger as his neighbor, we shall have 
neither anonymous nor pseudonymous 
writers. I confess that I look with 
stony disapproval on the author who 
hides himself behind one pseudonym 
today, appears under his own name to- 
morrow in a fit of self-confidence, or 
whatever it is, and concocts a new 
pseudonym for the day after. He 
wastes too much of our time with his 
trifling vanities. The British Museum 
catalog follows the easiest method, 
which is to catalog the book under 
whatever name or pseudonym appears 
on the title-page, with cross-references. 
But as the fickle author’s works are no- 
where brought together by this method, 
it can hardly be commended for use in 
our own libraries, however expedient it 
may be found to be in one of the colos- 
sal dimensions of the British Museum. 
It is necessary that the cataloger 
should know what books of reference 
to consult, or, in other words, know 
where to find things. Some think we 
have a genius for this sort of thing. 
Other essentials are good temper and 
good health, for the work is constant 
and exhausting. As few women are 
addicted to the use of strong drink and 
the deadly cigarette, and as they are 
coming to dare to take reasonable ex- 
ercise, and as they have grown sensible 
enough not to be ashamed of robust 
health but find it rather something to 
be proud of, women now stand side by 
side with men, if not above them, in 
this important particular of health. 
Anyone who has noticed the number of 
strong, beautifully developed, clear- 
eyed women who may be seen any day, 
must have thought that it behooves 
men to look to their laurels if they are 
to go on calling us the weaker sex. 
There are some of the humbler vir- 
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tues, too, that I believe women excel 
in, namely, conscientiousness and pa- 
tience. She who does not accept the 
old, time-worn verdict that to think for 
herself is reprehensible, and who is 
therefore so far fitted to take her place 
in the world as a human being, is almost 
invariably conscientious in the dis- 
charge of duty. The question is not 
so often with her, How can I make my 
office subservient to my own personal 
advantage? as Ilow can I make my 
powers serve for the best good of the 
office? Patience with us is not so much 
a virtue as a necessity, because of a 
certain wonderful tenacity with which 
people hold to old prejudices. If a 
woman makes a success of an under- 
taking, people accept the results of her 
success and then say calmly, But then, 
you know, a woman cannot do that! 
Let a dozen men fail where a woman 
succeeds, and people still say, A man 
can do so much better than a woman! 
This is disheartening, of course, but it 
does tend to keep alive in women the 
quality of patience, for only the patient 
ones live. As Jordan would say, those 
who cannot stand the conditions die* 
off. If it be true, as has been said, that 
There is no sex among souls, hence 
there is none in success, it is also true 
that in the recognition of success there 
is a vast amount of sex. 

To sum up, the ideal cataloger must 
be one with a strong, active brain, 
trained to think in various lines, with 
everyday common sense, which is not 
so everyday or so common as to de- 
serve to be so called, with patience, 
conscientiousness, and good health, 
which, taken altogether, does not sound 
so very startling. There are many 
women who are all this; there are many 
women and some men who are not all 
this, so it is, after all, if looked upon 
without prejudice, a question of the in- 
dividual and not of sex. 


The Indiana state library has issued 
a bibliography of taxation from the 
material on the subject to be found in 
the library. It contains 18 pages, which 
show a valuable collection. 
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In planning for the summer work li- 
brarians should bear in mind that the 
week at Chautauqua Lake in the A. L. 
A. meeting is one of the most impor- 
tant things to consider. Trustees who 
are filling the obligation they have as- 
sumed will be at this meeting to gather 
the broadening effects of contact with 
new minds engaged in similar efforts. 
Everyone actively interested in library 
work will be repaid for any expendi- 
ture of time or means in attending the 
sessions of the A. L. A., for which ex- 
tensive preparation is being made by 
those in charge. 


Ir will be of interest to a large num- 
ber of librarians to learn that H. H. 
Cooke has returned to his former work, 
the book business, in Chicago. It will 
undoubtedly please his large number 
of library friends to know he is to follow 
his specialty of supplying libraries par- 
ticularly. The new firm of Hayes, Cooke 
& Co. includes R. P. Hayes, who is well 
known to members of the A. L. A. 
through his connection with the asso- 
ciation for many years; Almon Burtch, 
with whom most western librarians have 
a personal acquaintance through his 
management of the library department 


cialty in old and rare books. 
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of A. C. McClurg, and Walter Hill, 
from the same house, who has a spe- 
The in- 
teresting point in connection with this 
new business venture is the fact that li- 
brary classification and methods will 
be introduced for the first time into such 
an undertaking. The library world will 
watch this part of the work with interest. 


J. N. Larnep’s article in the March 
Atlantic, England’s economic and po- 
litical crisis, is a masterly review of the 
forces which have made the British 
empire the greatest in history, and of 
the forces, perchance as _ irresistible, 
which threaten with decay its long do- 
minion. Mr Larned has supplemented 
his profound study of English history 
by personal observation during a recent 
protracted visit to England; his strong 
plea for the schoolmaster as against 
the drill-sergeant, as the man most 
needed today in England, has attracted 
not a little attention from thoughtful 
Englishmen both at home and in Amer- 
ica. To those who heard, or have read 
Mr Larned’s address at the Cleveland 
meeting of the A. L. A., in ’96, this 
article will but deepen the conviction 
that in him the association counts a 
thinker and a writer worthy a place 
among the foremost men of letters of 
America. It is a matter for general 
congratulation that in his able hands 
rests the preparation of the A. L. A. 
Guide to American history. 


Dr C. D. Spivak, of Denver, is doing 
a very laudable work in organizing 
medical libraries and departments in 
public libraries throughout the coun- 
try. He has issued a very helpful 
pamphlet on How every town may se- 
cure a medical library, which librarians 
speak of in the highest terms. He has 
just begun the publication of a monthly 
leaflet, Medical libraries, devoted to 
the interests of medical libraries and 
bibliography which those interested in 
those subjects would do well to have. 


OnE of the library events which de- 
serves the sympathetic codperation of 
those engaged in library work, is the 
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proposed library congress to be held in 
connection with the Trans- Mississippi 
exposition next fall. In the last two 
years there has been a simultaneous 
awakening to the value of public libra- 
ries in a large number of places west of 
the Mississippi river, and much impor- 
tant, effective work has been done. 
This has been accomplished without 
the stimulus that grows out of com- 
bined effort or large association ex- 
cept in the states bordering on the 
river. The Nebraska Federation of 
clubs was almost the first of these so- 
cieties to take up the traveling library 
plan, and much good has resulted from 
the movement. 

It is proposed to make an exhibit at 
Omaha of forms, statistics, and other 
means, to show what has been accom- 
plished already and the plans for fu- 
ture work. The Nebraska state library 
association will have charge of the pro- 
posed congress, and hopes to receive 
help from librarians all over the coun- 
try. 

The great and lasting benefit which 
grew out of the A. L. A. exhibit at 
Chicago, in calling the attention of the 
people who visited the collection to 
the advantage of libraries and library 
methods, cannot be estimated in statis- 
tics. The great preparation which is 
being made for the exposition at Oma- 
ha leads to the belief that a large at- 
tendance of people may be expected 
there next fall. Here is where the 
benefit of a library exhibit anda library 
congress will come in. The librarians, 
for the most part, have their state as- 
sociations, and all have the A. L. A. 
They do not need specially such an 
exhibit, though it will be helpful even 
to them. But the crowds of people 
who will see this exhibit, becoming first 
casually and then deeply interested, 
will provide a mine of helpfulness for 
the struggling libraries and their libra- 
rians in the scattered communities, and 
as a direct consequence of such a con- 
gress two libraries will flourish where 
none is now. Over and over again we 
hear people declare that their interest 
in library affairs in their local commu- 
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nities dates from seeing the model li- 
brary at the World’s fair at Chicago, 
and now they give the best of their 
time and attention to library matters. 

Here, then, is a chance for librarians, 
and everyone else interested, to do 
good work for the cause and its ex- 
tension. 


THE movement toward more system- 
atic and effective methods of exchange 
between State libraries deserves the 
hearty support of every State librarian 
in the country, and the commendation 
of the library world in general. The 
average State library does not rise to 
its opportunities, though a number are 
doing good, effective work, and every 
improvement in any part of the man- 
agement deserves cordial support. 

Mr Dunn, of Indiana, Mr Wallis, of 
California, and Mr Kimball of New 
Hampshire, started a codperative move- 
ment several years ago which promised 
well, but the library spirit had not at 
that time penetrated the political at- 
mosphere which as a rule surrounds 
the State libraries, and the movement 
stopped through sheer neglect to re- 
spond to the calls of the interested 
few on the part of the State librarians 
themselves. 

A State library can be made, but very 
rarely is, the center of the library influ- 
ence of astate Its purpose and scope 
are entirely different from those of a 
public library, and it is often a failure 
because those in charge do not realize 
that fact. It should be made the court 
of last resort for reference for all study 
work carried on in the state, in all de- 
partments of knowledge. The highest 
authority on all subjects, the best infor- 
mation on any topic, should be at the 
command of students some place in 
the state. The State library is natur- 
ally the place for it. By regulation 
this information might be made acces- 
sible to everyone within the borders of 
the state. 

Then the State library should con- 
tain as complete set as possible now of 
all United States publications, and it 
goes without saying that all the publi- 
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cations of the state and its institutions 
should be found systematically ar- 
ranged, and accessible on its shelves. 
It is safe to say, perhaps, not one State 
library in the country has a complete 
file of the publications belonging to its 
own state. It proclaims at once the 
failure and misdirection of these insti- 
tutions in the past. To say these pub- 
lications are of little or no value is to 
express an utter unfitness to judge the 
matter. 

It has become apparent in the last 
two or three years that the occupant of 
the average State library is waking up 
to the fact of the progress in library 
matter that is going on around him, and 
realizes what others have felt, that he 
is not doing his duty. If he will stop 
and measure the work that lies before 
him as his part of the plan, and get his 
true bearing toward his library, the stu- 
dent world, and the rest of the libraries, 
he can be of incalculable value in the 
advancement. But the average State 
librarian if doing anything is busying 
himself with what is clearly the work 
of somebody else, and his own field is 
lying in confusion around him, unoccu- 
pied. 

A State librarian not long since sent 
in an order for 600 books. There was 
not a high-class reference book in the 
list, and not a volume which was not to 
be found in the fine public library in 
the same town. A large part of the 
list was made up of current fiction. 
That librarian learned in some way 
that those were popular books, and at- 
tempted to popularize a library whose 
chief reason for existence lies on an en- 
tirely different plane, and of whose 
proper function the librarian has not 
the smallest notion. 


THE refusal of the authorities of New 
York city to allow the issuance of bonds 
to begin work on the new library build- 
ing wiil delay the plans which have 
been so admirably begun for that im- 
portant work. It is earnestly hoped 
‘hat the delay will not be long, and that 
the difficulties now in the way will soon 
be overcome. 
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Library Progress in Germany 
Aksel G. S. Josephson 
The John Crerar library, Chicago 

A German librarian writes a propos 
of library statistics: 

Not the lending of a book can meas- 
ure its value, but the mental use to 
which it is put, and that does not lend 
itself to statistical calculation. There is 
no doubt that the scientific use of one 
book bears richer fruit than the mere 
reading of 1ooov. of novels, biogra- 
phies, works of travels, etc. But the 
great scientific libraries have other du- 
ties than to give to the present genera- 
tion materials for work and for mental 
production. In their charge are given 
the results of the mental work of ages, 
a monument of the spiritual life, the 
necessary foundation for future re- 
search. That this, and only this, is the 
most important mission of the scientific 
libraries everybody must admit who 
appreciates that the mental and his- 
torical sciences build only upon the 
treasures that the libraries have stored 
up for centuries. But the statistician 
cannot estimate such values as are not 
measurable in pounds and ounces. 

This utterance is very typical of the 
feeling the German librarian has for 
his work and for the library. Its place 
as an agent for scientific research, its 
importance in the higher culture of the 
country is of greatest importance, com- 
pared with which its place in the gen- 
eral educational fabric remains far 
away in the background. 

The object of the library is to keep— 
but I will say at once, to keep for use— 
the literary documents of the intellec- 
tual movements of Germany and of the 
world. The treasures of the library are 
to be utilized in serious work and sci- 
entific research, and only in the second 
line comes their value to the common 
intellectual man and woman in their 
pursuit of reading and study. This 
was very significantly brought forth in 
a proposition recently made to exclude 
from the Royal and University libra- 
ries in Berlin everyone who does not 
wish to use these institutions for purely 
scientific purposes. Dr Noérrenberg of 
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Kiel, who is undoubtedly remembered 
from his visit to Chicago during the 
World’s fair, has, with this proposition 
in view, urged on the city authorities in 
Berlin the necessity of making better 
library facilities for those classes of the 
population that are not satisfied with 
the popular reading provided by the 
small free libraries and reading rooms 
that are scattered over the city. He 
urges tliat the city library anda couple 
of other collections be brought to- 
gether under one roof and maintained 
as a real public library in American 
sense. And he does this while he rec- 
ognizes the right, the necessity even, of 
closing the scientific institutions for 
the nonscientific public. Also in an- 
other instance have I seen the proposi- 
tion made that the existing city library 
be changed to a public library. And 
the demand for free public libraries is 
growing louder year for year. The 
aim of this new library movement in 
Germany was admirably expressed by 
Dr Norrenberg in a thesis in which he 
condensed his paper before the con- 
ference of German librarians last Sep- 
tember on the German library move- 
ment, its aims and ways: 

Germany needs besides the scien- 
tific such public libraries as setve the 
higher and lower education, the literary 
entertainment and the practical life. 
These book and reading rooms shall 
contain popular scientific and technical 
books and of belles-lettres the artistic- 
ally valuable, also periodicals on the 
same subjects and political newspapers. 
In the selection of the literature shall 
political and religious tendencies be 
kept out. The book and reading rooms 
shall be free to everybody, without for- 
malities, open daily a sufficient number 
of hours, and under the charge of pro- 
fessional librarians. For the country 
may popular libraries with a lower 
educational standard suffice. In the 
cities should these not be kept distinct 
from those with a higher standard, be- 
cause otherwise the mass of the people 
will have more difficulty in obtaining a 
higher culture; on the contrary the ex- 
isting city and people’s libraries of a 
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lower standard should grow to a higher 
one or be incorporated with others. The 
book and reading rooms in the cities 
shall be permanent institutions, sup- 
ported by the community, eventually 
with state grants. It is desirable that 
with the aid of the cities and of the 
librarians a central office be created to 
assist such communities or societies as 
want to establish book and reading 
rooms. 

The meeting where this thesis was 
published was the first organized meet- 
ing of German librarians. It was held 
in Dresden, in connection with and as 
a section of the Verein deutscher Phil- 
ologe und Schulmanner. The meeting 
realized at last an idea first propounded 
in one of the opening articles of the 
first volume of the Centralblatt ftir bibli- 
othekswesen in 1884. The call was sent 
out by prominent librarians in the king- 
dom of Saxony, and heartily responded 
to from all’ parts of Germany. The 
attendance numbered 51. The papers 
read were: 

The modern movements for a univer- 
sal catalog; German bookbindings in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
The bibliography of the Reformation 
and the history of the German lan- 
guage; On photography in the service 
of bibliography, with special reference 
to early printed books; The book sizes, 
historically and zsthetically consid- 
ered; The German library movement, 
its aims and ways; The value of the 
book in the period of the renaissance; 
On official government publications; 
On a series of cataloging questions; 
On the cataloging of incunabula; On 
library museums. 

The range of subjects is another 
than at the meetings of American li- 
brarians. The practical discussions are 
entirely absent, and there were papers 
read on subjects that are rarely touched 
here. The character of the German 
libraries necessitates this. You will 
find the same tendencies if you glance 
through the 14v. of the Centralblatt fur 
bibliothekswesen. There are few arti- 
cles on the technical side of the work, 
but so many the more on problems that 
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meet the librarian in handling the treas- 


ures under his charge, on the history of 
books, and the influence of books on sci- 
entificthought. There is alsoan abun- 
dance of treatises on the invention and 
history of printing, on paleography, on 
the history of libraries in former cen- 
turies, and in general what I would call 
pure bibliography. I am afraid that 
the common English name for it is 
bibliomania. If there is one subject, 
however, that takes the interest of the 
German librarian in the same degree 
as it does us, it is that of cataloging, 
which has been discussed over and over 
again, and from all points of view. 
Coéperative cataloging, for instance, 
is by no means a thing of today; 17 
years ago Heinrich von Treitschke 
proposed to have copies made of all 
German library catalogs and collect 
them at the Royal library in Berlin, and 
out of this grew a discussion on the 
feasibility of printed card catalogs of 
the largest libraries. It is out of a 
preliminary work of this kind that 
Dziatzko, in his paper before the Dres- 
den conference said that he could see 
a universal catalog grow. 

To the vexed subject of classification 
on the shelves the Germans take as a 
rule a very skeptical position. To be 
sure there has been a great amount 
of work done in this line, especially 
in reclassifying old libraries on their 
removal to new quarters, or when a 
younger and progressive man has taken 
charge of an old-fashioned institution. 
But in very few cases has the whole li- 
brary been reclassified after an entirely 
new plan, as in Halle. In most cases 
the problem has been to work over an 
old scheme, to compromise and to 
make a workable thing out of an old 
and outgrown one, as in Heidelberg 
and Kiel. 

The vexedness of the question has 
been keenly recognized, and the most 
characteristic sign hereof was when an 
eminent librarian with apparent ap- 
proval quoted the words of a uni- 
versity professor to the effect that per- 
haps the final word in this subject was: 
Don’t classify! Put the books, he said, 
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in accession order, as they come in. 
The public will mainly rely on the sys- 
tematic catalogs and the aid of effi- 
cient librarians. Access to the shelves 
they care less for, and in most cases 
they are not admitted at all. 

There is not so much noise and bustle 
as here—you do not notice it, perhaps, 
if you do not live in the middle of it 
yourself—but progress there is, both 
practical and intellectual. The progress 
is not yet so much in opening up of 
new fields as in developing the existing 
resources, both deepening and widen- 
ing them. 


Summer Library Schools 


The Cleveland public library an- 
nounces that it has arranged for a Sum- 
mer school in library economy to be 
held in Cleveland. The session will be 
six weeks in length, beginning August 
1. Esther Crawford, of the Dayton 
public library, will be the principal in- 
structor, and will be assisted by Miss 
Eastman, Miss Tyler, Miss Pierce, and 
Miss Odor, of the Cleveland library. 
Arrangements are being made also for 
lectures by visiting librarians, which 
will add to the interest of the course. 
The intention is to give as thorough 
a course in technical library work as is 
possible to include within the time pre- 
scribed. 


The Wisconsin Summer school at 
Madison begins July 5 and closes Au- 
gust 13. The course is intended for li- 
brarians of small libraries, assistants 
and teachers. The instruction will fol- 
low the treatment of a book through 
accession and until it has been classi- 
fied, cataloged, loaned, repaired and re- 
bound. Tuition $15 for the term. Cor- 
nelia Murvin will be the director. 


The New York Summer school will 
be held at Albany, beginning May 30 
and closing July 1. Only those who 
hold certificate of a four-year high 
school course, or its equivalent, will be 
admitted. For those who are residents 
of New York there will be no tuition 
fee. To all others the fee will be $20 
for the five weeks’ course. 
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American Library Association 


Large library section, with special refer- 
ence to branches and deliveries 


It has been requested that at the 
same time with the meeting of the ele- 
mentary section and the college and 
reference library section, there be an- 
other for the type of libraries now rap- 
idly increasing in the larger centers 
which-have branches and deliveries of 
their own. The following topics have 
already been proposed for discussion: 

Interchangeability of books between 
central library and branches, and the 
issue of borrower’s cards. 

How can the central and branch 
work best be coérdinated? 

What class of books 
bought for branches? 

In covering a large territory, how 
near to each other or to the central li- 
brary should branches be planned for 
the best results? 

Should all cataloging, binding and 
repairing be done at the central library? 

When are branches preferable to de- 
livery stations? 

What should be the classification of 
books and branches? 

Should the selection of books for 
branches be uniform? 

Suggestions for other topics for this 
or for any of the other sections should 
be sent to the secretary promptly so 
that they may be included in the ten- 
tative program now in preparation for 
our meeting at Chautauqua July 2-09, 
1808. 


should be 


MELviL DEweEY, 
Secretary. 
Local 
Miss Hazeltine announces that ar- 
rangements have been made for room 
in which to display everything interest- 
ing in or connected with libraries. 
Booksellers and publishers are asked 
to make display of lines of their work. 
Supplies and furniture will be exhibited, 
and everyone who has anything in the 
way of appliances which might suggest 
helpful ideas for others is asked to send 
them on to this exhibit. 
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Library Meetings 


California—Theassociation having held 
its first meeting on Washington’s birth- 
day, 1895, the regular meeting for Feb- 
ruary was this year postponed to the 22d 
also. 

Advantage of the public holiday was 
taken to make an excursion into the 
country by visiting the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr. university. 

The 38 members who attended ar- 
rived at Palo Alto at noon. An hour’s 
visit was then paid to the museum, after 
which the party—increased by local 
forcesto 50—sat downto lunch together. 

At two o’clock the president called 
the meeting to order in one of the uni- 
versity lecture rooms, and H. C. Nash, 
on behalf of the university, welcomed 
the visiting librarians. 

Dr E. D. Durand, late legislative 
sub-librarian at Albany, N. Y., gave a 
full and interesting description of the 
New York state library and library 
school. 

Dr Durand pointed out that the New 
York state library was a department of 
the university of the State of New York, 
the executive office which supervises 
all the secondary and higher education- 
al institutions in the state. Mr Dewey 
being secretary of the university, as 
well as director of the library, occupied 
most of his energy in the work of the 
former position. He has, however, 
done much to revolutionize the State 
library by suggesting plans and securing 
efficient assistants to carry them out. 
His principal endeavors have been di- 
rected toward increasing the useful- 
ness of the library to state officers and 
legislators, and to the encouragement 
of library extension throughout the 
state. 

The speaker was inclined to question 
the advisability of accumulating so 
many books and spending so much 
money and energy ina small city hav- 
ing no great educational institution, for 
the legislators and officials appreciate 
and use the library but little. 

The work of codperation and super- 
vision of the public libraries through- 
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out the state is not carried on directly 
by the State library, but is connected 
with the university extension depart- 
ment of the university. 

Dr E. A. Ross, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology in L. S. J. U., fol- 
lowed with an address on The relation 
of libraries to righteousness. 

Dr Ross had sought to discover 
whether there was in reality a sufficient 
justification for the expenditure of pub- 
lic money in providing free books. 
Such expenditure he considered could 
only be justified by clear proof of a 
great benefit to our democratic institu- 
tions. This benefit Dr Ross discovers 
in the power of literature to break 
down sectional prejudices and narrow- 
ness by appealing to what is universally 
human in our emotions and sympathies. 
In short, the literature of a country 
serves to keep its citizens en rapport 
with one another, however widely sun- 
dered they may be geographically or in 
politics. 

After the meeting had adjourned the 
members spent the time until 6 p. m. 
in visiting the various points of inter- 
est in the vicinity. 

FREDERICK J. TEGGART, 
Secretary. 


Des Moines—A library club was formed 
at the city library on Tuesday evening, 
March 22. It grew out of a desire on 
the part of the many library workers 
in the city for larger common interests 
and more helpfulness toward each 
other. Representatives from the State 
library, the State historical library, the 
three college libraries, and the city li- 
brary to the number of 25 were present 
and joined the club. Citizens who are 
interested in the library cause are in- 
vited to become members. Johnson 
Brigham, state librarian, was elected 
president, and Ella McLoney, city li- 
brarian, secretary. Allen Dawson read 
a paper on Modern tendencies in library 
work, outlining the work to be done. 
A committee, of which Mrs S. B. Morse 
is chairman, was appointed to interest 
the general public in the library inter- 
ests. The club will meet once a month. 
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New Jersey—The joint meeting of the 
Pennsylvania library club and the New 
Jersey library association was held at 
the Grand Atlantic hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Friday and Saturday, March 25 
and 26, 1898. 

The following program was _ pre- 
sented: First session, Friday, March 25, 
8.30 p. m. 1) Address of welcome, 
Hon. F. P. Stoy, mayor of Atlantic 
City; 2) Response, James G. Barnwell, 
president Pennsylvania library club; 
3) Life at the ocean level, John F. Hall, 
Atlantic City; 4) Some reminiscences 
of the German side of Pennsylvania 
history, Joseph G. Rosengarten, Phila- 
delphia. Second session, Saturday, 
March 26, 10.30a.m. 1) The library 
and the schools, A. J. Demarest, Ho- 
boken; 2) The use of periodicals in 
reference work, Frederick W. Faxon, 
Boston; 3) Towns and boroughs in 
New Jersey without public libraries, 
William R. Weeks, Newark; 4) Trav- 
eling libraries in New Jersey, Mrs E. 
B. Horton, Cranford. Third session, 
Saturday, March 26, 8.30 p.m. 1) Fic- 
tion in public libraries, John C. Dana, 
Public library, Springfield, Mass; 2) 
Notes on readers, Helen E. Haines, 
Library Journal; 3) Symbolic library 
architecture, Charles A. Cutter, Public 
library, Northampton, Mass; 4) Mod- 
ern Spanish novelists, Mary W. Plum- 
mer, Pratt institute library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 5) Holland, its libraries and lit- 
erature, George W. Cole. 


Ohio—At a meeting of the executive 
committee of the O. L. A. it was de- 
cided to hold the annual meeting of 
the association at Dayton, Oct. 12-13, 
1808. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Legislation: Robinson Locke, Tole- 
do; Jas. R. Garfield, Mentor; Jas. A. 
Green, Cincinnati. 

Library extension: J. M. Burrows, 
Chillicothe; Linda A. Eastman, Cleve- 
land; Ozellah P. Huggins, Mansfield. 

Public documents: Rutherford P. 
Hayes, Columbus; E. M. Monfort, Ma- 
rietta; Eli Dunkle, Athens. ° 
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S.S. and Y. M.C. A. libraries: E. G. 
Routzahn, Cleveland; Kittie W. Sher- 
wood, Cincinnati; Hattie Toler, Colum- 
bus. 

Library and schools, and codperation 
with state teachers’ association: May 
Prentice, Cleveland; Ethel P. H. Hos- 
kins, Dayton; Martha Mercer, Mans- 
field. : 

Auditing: Alice Boardman, Colum- 
bus; Alice Burrowes, Springfield; (third 
member to be added by Mr Hensel). 

Necrology: Nana Newton, Ports- 
mouth; Etta G. McElwain, Xenia. 

Cuas. OrR, Sec. 
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A new feature tried this year for the 
first time has been found interesting 
and profitable. The Century gallery 
of portraits was used as sufgestive. 
One was assigned each week to a stu- 
dent as his topic for the next seminar. 
During the week the picture stands in 
the frame, and in the hour of the semi- 
nar the student in charge gives an oral 
commentary, and submits a reference 
list. Two samples are given to illus- 
trate the plan. Harriet A. Wood sub- 
mitted that on Kipling and J. I. Wire 
that on Pope Leo the 13th. 

Rudyard Kipling. 
Each for the joy of the working and each in 
his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees it, for the God 


of Things as They Are!” 
—L’Envoi of Seven seas. 


Life 
In India, by one of his editors, E. K. 
Robinson. McClure 7:99-109. 
In the United States, at home in Ver- 
mont. Critic 22:34. 
Work 
In general—writings in prose and 
verse, by E. E. Hale, jr. Dial 23:42- 
44. Mr Kipling’s work so far, by W. 
H. Bishop. Forum 19:476-83. 
As journalist, by E. K. Robinson. 
Academy 50:458-s9. 
As story-teller. Bookbuyer 17:377- 


79: 
As poet, by M. Schuyler. Forum 
22:406-13; by C: E. Norton. Atlantic 


7Q:III-I5. 


Views Regarding 


French, Public opinion 21:693. 
English, Quarterly review 186:323-30. 


Scotch, by S. R. Crockett. Book- 
man 1:23-25. 
American, by C: D. Lanier. Review 


of Reviews 15:173-83. 

Canadian, by D. C. Murray. Cana- 
dian monthly 8:475—78. 

A copy of his Recessional was in- 
closed in the frame, below the portrait. 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 

A humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 
Far-called our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the fire. 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


If drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 
* * * * * 


Pope Leo 13 
Lives 

922.21. Keller, J. E: ed. L513. 

Life and acts of Pope Leo 13. 350p. 
1879. Benziger. 

Opens with a sketch of the last years of Pius 
9 and the origin and laws of the papal elec- 
tions. 

922.21. McCarthy, Justin. L513m. 
Pope Leo 13. 260p. 1896. Warne. 

922.21. O’Reilly, Bernard. Ls513b. 
Life of Leo 13. 603p. 1887. Webster. 

The Pope’s Recent Poem 


051. Critic, p. 412. qC86v.30. 

Text of the poem on Frugality; the verse is 
modeled after Horace’s epistles and the trans- 
lation is by Andrew Lang. 

o71. Public opinion, p. 21. qP96v.23. 


Review of the poem. 
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Anglican Orders 


205. American Catholic quarterly, p. 
846-57. Am3v.21. 

Gives the text of the bull. 

052. Westminster review, p.1. W52 
v.146. 

Protestant view of the bull. 


205. Catholic world, p. 674 and 812. 
C28v.63. 


Catholic comment on it. 
Recent Papal Policy 
205. Catholic world, p. 528-37. C28 


v.61, Papal policy towards America. 

052. Contemporary review, p. 457- 
77. qC76v.62. Policy of the pope. 
1892. 


Chiefly in Europe. 

o51. North American review, p. 200- 
14. N81v.161. Leo 13 and the social 
question. 

205. American Catholic quarterly, p. 
750-65. Am3v.20. Leo 13 and historic- 
al research. 


General 


Ost. Century, p. 590-603. Illus. 
Scr3tv.51. Leo 13 and his household, 
by F. Marion Crawford. 

051. Forum, p. 513-25. F77v.22. 
Pope Leo 13, by E. M. de Vogiié, a 
prominent French Catholic. 

osi. Century, p. 138-42. Scr3iv.52. 
The election of a pope. 

The following characterization, by F. 
Marion Crawford, was inclosed in the 
frame, below the portrait. 

Leo 13 probably approaches as nearly 
to superiority of head, heart and hand 
as any great man now living. Asa 
statesman his abilities are admitted to 
be of the highest order; as a scholar he 
is undisputedly one of the first Latin- 
ists of our time, and one of the most 
accomplished writers in Latin prose 
and verse; as a man he possesses the 
simplicity of character which almost 
always accompanies greatness, together 
with a healthy sobriety of temper, habit 
and taste rarely found in those whom 
we call masters among men. 
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Library Legislation in Ohio 


The following bill providing for the 
distribution of state publications 
through the state library has been in- 
troduced into the legislature of Ohio. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
that the supervisor of public printing 
is hereby authorized and directed to 
deliver to the board of library commis- 
sioners any number of copies, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred, of every report 
ordered printed by the governor or the 
general assembly, and of all bulletins, 
pamphlets and other documents that 
may be printed by or for any depart- 
ment, board or officer. These copies 
are to be printed in addition to those 
provided by law for the departments 
themselves or for the general assembly, 
except that the two hundred copies of 
the laws, senate journal, house journal 
and executive documents shall be taken 
from the number now printed. 

Section 2. When any printing is 
done, wholly or in part by the state, 
under direction of an officer or officers 
other than the supervisor of public 
printing, a number of copies, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred of each report, 
pamphlet, bulletin or other publication 
so printed, shall be delivered to the 
board of library commissioners by the 
officer under whose direction the print- 
ing is done. 

Section 3. When fewer than two 
hundred copies of the publications 
named in sections one and two of this 
act are desired, the board of library 
commissioners shall notify the super- 
visor of public printing, or other proper 
officer, who shall deliver the number 
required. 

Section 4. Any reports or other pub- 
lications remaining undistributed in the 
custody of the secretary of state one 
year after publication, shall be subject 
to requisition by the board of library 
commissioners, to be distributed in ac- 
cordance with sections 350 and 351 of 
the Revised Statues, as amended April 
22, 1896. 


























News from the Library Field 


News from the Field 
East 


Anna Spencer has been appointed 
librarian of West Rutland, Vt. 


Harriet H. Stanley has been elected 
librarian of the public library of South- 
bridge, Mass. 


Mrs Alice Rice has been elected li- 
brarian of the Goodnow library in South 
Sudbury, Mass. 


The Pillsbury library, of Warner, N. 
H., has 6561v., and had a circulation 
last year of 8583v. 


Mrs Sarah E. Emery, for Ig years li- 
brarian of Northboro, Mass., has re- 
signed her position. 


The public library of Newburyport, 
Mass., has received a gift of $1,500 by 
the will of Mrs. Ann E. Porter. 


Albert W. Tyler, of Blackston libra- 
ry, Branford, Conn., has resigned, and 
will go to Europe this month to stay a 
year. 


The Whiting library of Chester, Vt., 
reports a circulation of 7145v. with 
2622 books on the shelves, and 961 card 
holders. 


George V. Wheelock, librarian of the 
Chicopee (Mass.) public library, died 
February 20. He had been librarian 
since 1869. 


New Hampshire library statistics 
show that of the 233 cities and towns 
in that state, there are but 50 without 
free public libraries. 


The Bristol (R. I.) public library re- 
ports a circulation of 20,475v. with 13,- 
043 books. A large increase in useful- 
ness and interest is also noted. 


The library commission of Massachu- 
setts reports that only three-fifths of 
I per cent of the people of this state 
are without the benefits of free public 
libraries. 


Thecirculation of the Warwick ( Mass.) 
public library last year reached 4328v., 
an average of seven books to each in- 
habitant of the town. Total number of 
books is 3512. 
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The report of the library commission 
of Massachusetts says that only three- 
fifths of one per cent of the people of 
the state are without the benefits of 
free public libraries. 


Helen C. McGown has resigned her 
position in the Woburn (Mass.) public 
library and gone to the Massachusetts 
institute of technology. She is suc- 
ceeded by Mary M. Eaton. 


The Langworthy public library of 
Hope Valley, R. I., has now 4322v. The 
circulation for the past year was 42I4v. 
among 674 patrons. The salaries for 
the year amounted to $62.50. 


The Medford (Mass.) public library 
held in March a very interesting and 
successful architectural exhibition of 
200 pictures of buildings and landscape 
architecture in Europe and America. 


The Boston public library was 50 
years old on March 8, as the act au- 
thorizing its existence was passed 50 
years ago, though the old library had 
been in existence for years before then. 


Jennie A. Hewett, for several years 
librarian of the Canton ( Mass.) public 
library, has resigned to take a position 
in the new Morrill library at Norwood. 
Mrs W. F. Downes succeeds her in 
Canton. 


The public library of Portsmouth, N. 
H., reports an increase of 13,000v. in 
the circulation since moving into its 
new quarters. The average loan fora 
week is now 1000v. The library has 
13,649v. 

John S. Hayes, librarian of Somer- 
ville, Mass., for five years past, died at 
his home in this city, March 7. Mr 
Hayes was actively identified with edu- 
cational, literary and library matters 
for many years, and his death is re- 
garded asa great loss among those who 
knew him. 


The Boston public library madea very 
fine display of Washington portraits last 
month. There were 400 portraits in- 
cluding steel engravings and memorials, 
and while extending over the greater 
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part of his life, they covered more par- 
ticularly the time of his public career. 
Two originals by John Turnbull are 
among the number.. 


Central Atlantic 


Andrew Carnegie has given his word 
to build a free public library for 
Greenstown, Pa., at once. 


The Grosvenor library of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has received a gift of 1200 books on 
dentistry from T. G. Lewis. 


An effort is being made to start a 
traveling library system.in New Jersey, 
with its center at the State library at 
Trenton. 


The plan of renting popular works 
of fiction to readers by the week fora 
small sum has been introduced into the 
Washington (D. C.) public library. 


The report from the public library of 
Martinsburg, W. Va., shows a circula- 
tion of 15,000v. with 1428 books. The 
library is doing a good work with the 
schools. 


There were taken out of the Free li- 
brary of Philadelphia 1,672,042v. last 
year for home use. This is the larg- 
est circulation on record for any library 
in the same length of time. 


Ono M. Imhoff, of Evanston, II1., who 
has been at New York state library 
school for two years, has been made as- 
sistant in charge of cataloging of the 
Carnegie library at Pittsburgh. 


The report of State librarian Egle, 
of Pennsylvania, reviews in an inter- 
esting way library matters in the state 
as well as the library in his charge. 
The library now has 134,535v. Most 
of the books lost when the capitol 
burned have been replaced. 


Drexel institute library, Philadelphia, 
has suffered from a book thief who has 
been discovered to be a prominent so- 
ciety man of North Wales. He is in- 
terested in science, and the 234 books 
stolen were among the rarest and most 
valuable in the mechanical and scientific 
departments. The thief was sentenced 
to two months in jail. 


Public Libraries 


Columbia university library has been 
remembered in a gift of $1,100,000 by a 
French nobleman who was born an 
American. Two provisions are attached 
to the gift. An annuity of $60,000 is 
to be paid to the giver during his life- 
time, and the income above this amount 
previous to his death, and the entire 
sum afterwards, is to be given to the 
library. 


The first annual report of the Buffalo 
public library shows good results for 
the year. The good seed sown for so 
many years by J. N. Larned is bearing 
fruit under the new lease given the li- 
brary by increased appropriation and 
more liberal government granted by 
the legislature, under the wise manage- 
ment of Supt. Elmendorf. The report 
shows 103,096v. in the library; the cir- 
culation from Sept. 1, 1897, to Jan. I, 
1898, was 262,232v., and use in reference 
room 10,277Vv. 

Central 


Helen Gould has given $500 for a li- 
brary to the Railroad men’s Y. M.C, 
A, of Decatur, III. 


Monmouth (IIl.) public library asso- 
ciation has received a gift of $40,000 
for a library building. 


The new library building at Roches- 
ter, Minn., was dedicated March 4 with 
appropriate ceremonies 


Librarian Orr, of Case library, Cleve- 
land, will conduct a class of six stu- 
dents in library science in connection 
with his work. 


The public library of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., has just closed a very interesting 
exhibit of fad periodicals loaned to 
them by F. W. Faxon, of Boston. 


Youngstown (Ohio) library associa- 
tion has changed its name to the Reu- 
ben McMillen library association on 
receiving $20,000 from the _latter’s 
friends. 

The annual report of Winona (Minn.) 
public library shows a circulation of 62,- 
778v., with 13,104 books in the library; 
borrowers, 2599; salaries, $1326; books 
and binding, $986. 




















News from the 


The report of the Keokuk (Ia.) pub- 
lic library shows a very prosperous 
condition for that institution. The cir- 
culation last year was 58,830v. with 1I1,- 
116 books in the library. 


Mrs. Oberholtzer, of Council Bluffs 
(Ia.) public library, reports that in a 
circulation of about 75,000v. last year, 
and with free access to the shelves, only 
three books were stolen. 


Miss Mercer, librarian of the Memo- 
rial library of Mansfield, Ohio, reports 
36,025v. issued last year for home read- 
ing, and more than that number of peo- 
ple used the reading room. 


The city library opened in Ottumwa, 
Ia., last October, has circulated over 
8000 books up to March |, with 3093Vv. 
and 1241 card holders. The Tourist 
club has the support and care of the 
library. 


The trustees of the Chicago public 
library have formally accepted the bust 
of Dr Poole, the gift of the A. L.A., 
and directed that a suitable pedestal 
be provided for it in some conspicuous 
place in the building. 


A large company of invited guests 
assembled in the library hall at Cincin- 
nati on March 11, to witness the re- 
ceiving of a bust of James E. Murdoch, 
a gift of A. W. Whelpley to the public 
library. An address was made by 
Francis Wilson. 


The library trustees of the Chicago 
public library have given a lease for 30 
years’ occupancy to the G. A. R. of the 
city for the hall in the new building. 
The library will bear all the expenses 
for maintaining the hall for that time, 
and then occupy the rooms itself. 


South 

A new public library has been opened 
at Durham, N. C. 

The Mason county (Ky.) library 
building burned recently, and a large 
number of rare books and prehistoric 
relics were destroyed. 


The local Federation of women’s 
clubs of Birmingham, Ala., has started 
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a library which they hope soon to ex- 
pand into a free public library. 


The Women’s club of Phenix, Ariz., 
has made a beginning toward furnish- 
ing a public library to the people of 
thattown. All donations of books and 
money will be welcome. 


A bill was passed in the Kentucky 
legislature providing for the organiza- 
tion of a free public library in Louis- 
ville. It is probable the Polytechnic 
society library will be the nucleus of 
the new institution. 


The report of Librarian Nunnally of 
the Cossitt library, in Memphis, shows 
28,000v. drawn for home use last year. 
This library has tree access to the 
shelves, and little loss is reported. The 
most popular novel of the year was the 
Choir invisible. 

West 


The Nebraska library association is 
making preparation for the Library 
congress which will be held in Omaha 
sometime during the Trans- Mississippi 
exposition. The congress will be one 
of aseries upon educational, social, and 
religious subjects over which the Edu- 
cational bureau of the exposition will 
have general direction. 

Pacific Coast 


Mary Subers has been elected libra- 
rian of the city library of Marysville, 
Cal., to succeed Mrs J. A. Saul, resigned. 


The report of the Los Angeles pub- 
lic library for 1897 gives no. of books in 
library 48,146; the daily circulation of 
the library has ranged from 563 to 38qIv. 


E. D. McCabe, state librarian of Cali- 
fornia, has been superseded for politi- 
cal reasons, and Frank Coombs, of 
Napa, speaker of the last general as- 
sembly, has been elected to the posi- 
tion. 


The beautiful new library building 
given to Redlands, Cal., by Albert K. 
Smiley, is nearing completion. It is 
situated in a small park, and when 
equipped and open will be the main 
feature of the town. 
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Library Bureau Department 


The Library Bureau has undertaken 
to place before the libraries of the 
United States the Library Bureau per- 
forating stamps. This machine perfo- 
rates the paper by means of a series of 
needles arranged so as to spell out the 
name of the library. The ownership of 
the book, art plate, drawing, or what- 
ever is stamped, is thereby indelibly 
marked, and in a manner that is not un- 
sightly and in no way mars the pages or 
plates. Recording the fact of owner- 
ship to books is practically a necessity; 
making it in a manner which will not 
injure the page is a luxury. More than 
30 libraries today are enjoying this lux- 
ury. 


Castleton, N. Dak., has adopted the 
Library Bureau charging system, and is 
placing it in the library without stop- 
ping the circulation. 


The public library of Appleton, Wis., 
has a new I5-tray card catalog case for 
their new dictionary catalog. Miss De 
Puy has been reorganizing the library. 


Sidney (Ohio) public library is being 
reclassified on the Decimal Classifica- 
tion, and will have a new card catalog. 
A full outfit of Library Bureau supplies 
has been ordered for the work. 


The Haskell museum of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is putting up more new 
cases for their Egyptian specimens. 
These cases, which are being furnished 
by the Library Bureau, are made from 
special designs. 


The university of Wyoming library 
has begun a card catalog. Grace R. 
Hebbard is the librarian, and under her 
direction the library is being supplied 
with the latest library appliancesthrough 
the Library Bureau. 


The State normal school of Illinois, 
at Normal, is putting in the newest de- 
sign of L. B. steel stack. Under the ef- 
ficient service rendered the students by 
Miss Milner the library has grown in 
usefulness and extent. 


Public Libraries 


The Public library association at Salt 
Lake City, is pushing the work of or- 
ganization, Mrs. J. M. Dart being one 
of the most active members of the 
board. The Library Bureau is furnish- 
ing ¢atalog cases, charging system, and 
a complete line of supplies. 


The public library of San Jose, Cal., 
has ordered a complete card catalog 
outfit. This is a new library, and the 
trustees are carefully choosing both 
books and methods to make it a first- 
class institution. Miss Kumli, of Ar- 
mour library school, will organize the 
work. 


The Withers public library, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., has had quite an extension 
of its former quarters built, which will 
give more adequate room for its rapidly 
increasing work with children and clubs 
as well as the general public. New L. 
B. steel stacks will be put in place, as 
well as many new fittings. 


The growth of the Minneapolis pub- 
lic library has obliged the erection of 
quite an additional amount of Library 
Bureau stacks on the art museum floor. 
This will relieve the pressure in the reg- 
ular rooms, and allow. Dr Hosmer and 
Miss Countryman to carry out some 
long cherished plans in their work. 


The new Lepper library building, of 
Lisbon, Ohio, is nearing completion. 
It is being furnished throughout in the 
very best and latest steel stacks, library 
material, and furniture, by the Library 
Bureau. Judge Billingsly, chairman of 
the library board, is anxious that in ma- 
terial and methods the library shall rank 
among the best. 


The Chicago Normal school library, 
under the direction of Librarian Irene 
Warren, is taking a place among the 
other departments of this famous 
school. The library rooms have been 
extended as the increased use made 
larger quarters necessary. The Library 
Bureau has fitted these up with steel 
stacks, furniture and cases. A new de- 
vice in a revolving periodical case hav- 
ing recently been perfected, the first one 
made goes into this library. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


E have a department devoted exclusively to the requirements 
of public, university, college and school Libraries, 
We earnestly invite correspondence on any matters connected 


with this branch of our business, 





We endeavor always to keep our immense stock as nearly 


complete as possible in works of general literature, embracing 


Belles=-Lettres Art Music 
History Fiction Drama 
Biography Travel Poetry 


A. C. TMIcCLURG & CO. 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 

’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In30z.,60z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 3 0z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

’ Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2-HIGGINS TAURINE MUCILAGE. age of great er and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo] Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In 20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1, 2 and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING=-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. Ing o0z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.,U.S A. 





London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 





N E A CHATTANOOGA, FEB. 
* . e WASHINGTON, JULY. 


Between CHICAGO Seer i 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE 
AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. 
Through Sleepers to Washington and Baltimore. 


IN GOING TO CHATTANOOGA 
GET A STOPOVER AT 


West Baden Springs 
ana Mammoth Cave 


FRANK J. REED, G.P.A, 
City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago. 








Boston Bookbinding 
Company 


Rebinding Department 


Cor. Pearl and Purchase Sts., Boston, Mass. 


We beg to announce that we give per- 
fect satisfaction in this Department to 
Librarians throughout the United States 
and Canada, inasmuch as our celebrated 
English Flexible Tape Sewing, and our 
Cheap but Durable Styles, are consid- 
ered the best for Librarians’ wants. 


We can refer you to some Two Hun- 
dred Librarians of University, City, and 
Town Libraries. 


We are the Sole Owners and Manu- 
facturers of the Neilson Binder Device 
for Newspapers and Periodicals. Sam- 
ples of this Binder gladly sent on ap- 
plication. 

R. M. TENNEY, Supt. Reb’ng Dept. 
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[EST ABLISHED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, Importers+-and-: Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING. 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
Il. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue : “It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.”’ Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘‘It is a valuable and useful work.”’ 

BPRPPPP PIP PPP P 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 





The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—/. Y. 7rébune. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.50. 
fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 
The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale Book Dealers 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Telegraphic Address, Putnam, London. 
Telegraphic Address, Putnam, New York. 


LONDON: NEW YORK: 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, 27 and 29 West 23d Street 


Library Agents 


Messrs. Putnam have peculiar facilities for handling all library business 
intelligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders 
for American Books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without 
the commission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy 
all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every 
department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of 
the day. Their business experience covers more than half a century. 








‘*Notes on New Books,”’ 
A quarterly of their own publications, will be sent regularly on application. 
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WHAT IS DIXSON’S SUBJECT INDEX TO FICTION? 


“It is far and away the best and most practical up-to-date index to historical 
novels yet published and is indispensable to public libraries and purchasing 
committees.’’—Edward W. Hall, Librarian of Colby University. 

“An_.excellent thing well done.’’—The Outlook. 

“It is a time-saver that will be appreciated by writers, authors, and readers.” 
—New York Observer. 

“It is an excellent piece of work. There is no reason why it should not 
become as much of a standard as Poole’s Index.” —The Chicago Tribune. 

“The lists are surprisingly full and accurate. In the bibliographical field 
few more useful books have appeared this year.” —Philadelphia Book News. 

“Should find a place on every bookman’s desk.” —The Bookman. 

“Every student and every writer will feel indebted to the associate librarian 
of the Chicago University.”—-The New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“This Index will prove a most valuable and delightful guide. It is easy to 
see also of what special help the work will be in the hands of every pastor, col- 
lege instructor, librarian, or bookseller.”—Pacific Baptist. 

“Your Index has already been of great service to readers of this library, and 
is destined to be used a great deal more.”—-R: C. Davis, Librarian of University of 
Michigan. 

“Iam more and more delighted with your Index as I use it in connection 
with my classes.” —C, L. Williams, Professor of English Literature, Denison University. 

“T congratulate you on the service you have rendered readers in this publi- 
cation.” —Charles C. Soule, Boston Book Co. 

“Subject Index to Fiction promises to win a respected place on the shelves 
to which such books of reference are assigned.”—The New York Tribune. 

“Your Index improves on acquaintance. I never knew what the world of 


fiction really was before I studied this methodical manual.’’—Dr. Charles J, Bald- 
win, Pastor Granville (O.) Baptist Church. 

“T am experiencing great pleasure and profit from the use of your Index. I 
have recommended it most heartily to our students.’--Dr, J. D. S. Riggs, President 
of Ottawa University. 


Price, English buckram, $2.00 and postage. 


Address ZELLA ALLEN DIXSON, A. M. 


Associate Librarian of the University of Chicago, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE IMPROVED 


Emerson Binder 


Adopted exclusively by the 


Chicago Public Library 


Sample binder sent postpaid to any library on 
receipt of 50 cents 


BARRETT’S BINDERY 
144 Monroe Street 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Lamson, Wolffe and Company’s Popular Books 


MARCHING WITH GOMEZ. 


A War Correspondent’s Field Note-book, kept during four months’ with the Cuban Army. 
By GROVER FLINT. Illustrated with over 130 sketches by the author. With an his- 


torical introduction by JOHN Fiske, Litt. D., LL. D. $1.50 
CARITA: A Cuban Romance. 

- By Louis PENDLETON. $1.25 

“Its highest value consists in its strong, genuine ‘A pleasant story ... . noteworthy for the pictures 

local color.” —Bosion Transcript. it gives of life in Cuba and of the Spanish and Cuban 


“‘We commend it as a wholesome book.’’—Boston character.” —Philadelphia Evening Telegram. 


Journal, 
VIVIAN OF VIRGINIA. 


By HULBERT FULLER. Being the Memoirs of Our First Rebellion, by John Vivian, of Mid- 
dle Plantation, Virginia. With to full-page Illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL. $7.75 


“Mr. Fuller will tind a large circle of readers... . | “It is a pleasure to find amid a mass of recent nov- 


who will not be disappointed. .... Sir William els purporting to have historic color, one to which we 

Berkeley’s intense Toryism is graphically described. can give so much warm praise.”—F/iladelphia Times. 

It is an interesting book.”—Boston Transcript. ‘*A well-conceived, well-plotted romance ”—Chicage 
“The ee ofthe young couple with the king is Inter Ocean. 

admirably handled.”—Aoston Journal. “A thoroughly good story.”—Los Angeles Times. 


MADEMOISELLE DE BERNY: A Story of Valley Forge. 


By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE. With 5 full-page Photogravures from drawings by 


FRANK T. MERRILL. $7.50 
“The charm of ‘Mademoiselle de Berny’ lies inits | ‘‘A stirring romance, full of life and action from 
singular sweetness.’’— Boston Herald. start to finish.”’—Zoledo Daily Blade. 
“One of the verv few choice American historical “Of the many romances in which Washington is 
stories.”—Boston Transcript. made to figure. this is one of the most fascinating, 
“Real romance... . admirably written.”—Wi’ash- _ one of the best.” —Boston Courier. 


ington Post. 


A HERO IN HOMESPUN: A Tale of the Loyal South. 


By WILLIAM E. BARTON. With Io full-page Illustrations by DAN BEARD. $7.50 
“We doubt if there has ever been written an abler {| ‘The story is one of intense interest.’’—Boston 

running narrative of the events that took place in Herald, 

these two states (Tennessee and Kentucky) during “A capital book.” —Coneregationalist. 

the war.”’—Boston Journal, “After the painful lack of events in some of the cur- 
“One of the books of the year.”’—Philadelphia In- | rent stories of incident and adventure, the lavish 

quirer.”' generosity of this big, breezy book refreshes. One 
‘*A valuable addition to historic and romantic liter- | feels that the writer draws for his heroic incident on 

ature.’”’—Chrcago [nter-Ocean. the deep resources of reality. .... While the whole 


“This is the kind of story to reach the hearts of the | book is stirring, certain detached portions of it are 
people.” —J//ustrated American. marvellously so.”—7Zhe Critic. 


A HISTORY OF CANADA. 

By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. With Chronological Chart and Map of the Dominion of 

Canada and Newfoundland. $2.00 net 

“It is not often that a history gets itself written by a man who combines all the rectitude necessary for the 

work with the imagination of a poet..... It is therefore highly interesting to learn that Mr. Chas. G. D. 

Roberts is bringing out a history of Canada..... His work is likely to possess just that unusual quality to 

which we have referred. It will be conscientious, and it will be written out of asensitive poetic temperament.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


“PICTURES OF RUSSIAN HISTORY AND RUSSIAN LITERATURE.” 
Lowell Lectures by PRINCE SERGE WOLKONSKY. Witha portrait of the author. $2 net 
FOUST OCT. 

ORDERLY BOOK OF GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE AMERICAN ARMIES, kept at Valley Forge, 18 May- 
II June, 1778. $1.00 


Order of your Bookseller or Newsdealer, or direct from the Publishers. 
BOSTON, 6 BEACON ST. LONDON NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 
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—JOHN WILEY & SONS—— 


The Calorific Power of Fuels. 
(Founded on Scheurer-Kestner’s Pouvoir Calorifique des Combustibles.) To which is added the Report of the 
Commitvee on Boiler Tests of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers (December, 1897). Table of Con- 
stants used, and a very full Collection of Tables of Heats of Combustion of Fuels, Solid, Liquid, and Gaseous. 
By Herman Poole, F.C.S. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence. 
A Presentation of the Law of Construction for Engineers, Architects, Contractors, Builders, Public Officers, and 
Attorneys at Law. By John Cassan Wait, M. C. LL. B. Part I.—Law-.of Contracts in General. (Illustrated 
and Explained Throughout by Engineering and Architectural Cases.) Part I1.—Bids and Bidders: Their Rights 
and Liabilities. Part I1].—A Construction Contract: Its Phraseology, Terms, Conditions, Stipulations, and Re- 
uirements. Their Interpretation and Force. Part 1V.—The Sgloynent of Engineers and Architects: Their 
uties and Responsibilities. 985 pp., 8vo, cloth, $6.00; sheep, $6.50. 


De Pontibus. A Pocket-book‘for Bridge Engineers. 
By J. A. L. Waddell. 12mo, morocco. 416 pages. Price, $3.co. 

Spectrum Analysis. 
By John Landauer. Authorized English Edition by J. Bishop Tingle, Instructor of Chemistry in the Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago, 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


This work is a text-book for college and university students; it has been carefully brought up to date, and whilst avoid- 
ing the mass of detail given in the larger works, will be found to furnish a fairly complete outline of the subject. 


Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. 


According to Original Methods, by Dr. Alexander Classen, of the Royal School of Technology at Aachen. 
Authorized translation from the fourth revised and enlarged German, edited by Wm. Hale Herrick and B. B. 
Boltwood, 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


A Handbook of Engine and Boiler Trials, and the Use of the Indicator and 
the Brake. 


By R. H. Thurston, Director of Sibley College, Cornell University. 625 pages. Fourth edition, revised 1897. 
8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Experimental Engineering. 
By Prof. R. C. Carpenter, Sibley College, Cornell University. Fifth edition, revised, 1897. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 53 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





Library Books Pinding Lists 
The Man Who Outlived Himself. 
A. W.Tourgée. Author of “A Fool’s Errand, —~ 


by One of the Fools.” 16mo. 
Cloth, decorated, gilt top, 75 cents. | 


The New Puritanism. . 
Papers by Lyman Abbott, A. H. Bradford, ive lists for library use printed 
Chas. A. Berry, Geo. A. Gordon, Washington 
Gladden, and Wm. J. Tucker. Introduction 
by R. W. Raymond. Discussing changes in | : e 
religious thought during the last half cen- and most approved library styles. 





Carefully prepared and attract- 


on short notice after the latest 


tury. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Tennyson’s In Memoriam. Correspondence Solicited and Estimates 


New Edition of this poem of Immortality. Furnished 
Critical Preface by Henry van Dyke; ex- 
quisitely IHlustrated by Harry Fenn. Raa 


Silk, gilt top, boxed, $3.50. 


SEND FOR OUR LIST. 

In response to receipt of a copy of our Cata- A. J. MOUAT 
logue came the en os pt T. 
P LES, Librarian of the Mercantile Library, = m4 
Nes te: ‘ ”! Printer and Binder 

‘This library already contains yourentire list of books, 


and many of them in duplicate.” 170 Ss. Clinton St. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
47 E. 10th Street, New York. CHICAGO. 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 
The latest publications of all the leading American 
9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


SON S porting books free of duty. 


153°157 Fifth Ave., New York. MODEL LI BRARIES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 

FIVE HUNDRED annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 

Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 





serosa: LB. Perforating Stamp 
it Rory A Stamp for establishing the owner- 


ship of books so that they may be iden- 
tified beyond question. This stamp cuts the name into the 
paper by means of a series of needles, and is positively 
effective, cannot be removed, does not mar the appear- 
ance of the page or interfere with the legibility of the read- 
ing matter. Is an absolute essential on art plates and other 


valuable collections. 


Address all orders to 


Library Bureau 
Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicago 
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London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. Leipzig: Hospital St. 10 Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 


Gustav E. Stechert 


is the only importer in America who employs no Agents, but has his own offices at 
London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. Leipzig: Hospital St. 10. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders from New York. 

That such orders can be filled better, cheaper, and quicker, and with less trouble and work 
to the Librarian, than if the books were ordered from European Agents, can easily be seen for 
the following reasons: 

I, I am in direct communication and account with all European publishers and dealers. 

II. Therefore I need not pay any commission to Agents, but always get the bottom price and 
often an extra discount. 

The Librarian saves the correspondence to various European firms and has to keep only 
ome account. 

As shipments are received weekly, “Mondays from England and France and Thursdays 
Jrom Germany,” no order, large or small, needs to wait for accumulation of material. 

If books from England, France, and Germany are ordered, these books will congregate 
at New York, from where they will be sent in one shipment, thereby saving the ex- 
pense of packing, freight, consular fees, Custom House charges, cartage, etc. 

Of all publications appearing in consecutive volumes or parts, a list is kept here and 
ee and continuations are sent as soon as published, without a reminder from the 

ibrarian. 

Being provided with a large Bibliographical material of all European countries and with 
a collection of Catalogs of second-hand books, Iam enabled to give quotations on 
nearly all European and American publications, new or old. 

Special attention is given to the procuring of second-hand books and Sets of Periodicals, 
of which I keep a large stock on hand, constantly refilling by buying whole libraries 
and by attending auction sales. 

Binding is done carefully in Europe under supervision of my clerks, and pattern is kept 
of a binding of every first volume, so as to insure a uniformity of the succeeding 
volumes. 

Pema supplied cheaper, quicker, and in better shape than if ordered by mail from 

urope. 

American Publications at lowest rates. 





The following is a list of some Sets of Periodicals on hand: 


(The list will be changed from time to time.) 


American Journal of Science, complete from 1818-1896. 

Annales d’Hygiene publique et de Medecine legale. 
From beginning of series I to series III, vol. 28. 1829- 
1892 and 21ndexes; in 66 vols. One-half cloth. New; rare. 

Annalen des Deutschen Reiches fuer Gesetzgebung, 
Verwaltung und Statistik, ed. Hirth. Vol. 1-27. 
1868-1894. One-half cloth. 

Archives neerlandaises des sciences exactes et natur- 
elles, publ. par la Societe Hollandaise des sciences 
a Harlem. Vols. 1-24. 18€6-92. One-half cloth. 

L’ Art, Revue bi-mensuelle illustree 1875 to 1895. Com- 
plete set, 55 vols. Newly bd. One-half mor. 

Aruch Completum, ed Alex. Kohut. 8 vols. and sup- 
plement. 1878-92. 

Berichte d. Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft zu 
Berlin. Jahrg. I-XXIV. 1868-91. One-half mor. 
Fine set. 

Blaetter, Malakozoologische, ed. V. S. Clessin. Vol. 
1-25. Newseries, vol. 1-9. 1854-87. New. 

Brugsch, H., Hieroglyphischdemotisches Woerter- 
buch. 7 vols. 1868-82. 

Castelnau, Expedition dans les parties centrales de 
1’ Amerique du Sud, de Rio Janeiro a Lima, et de Lima 
au Para. Text and atlas, 12vols. One-half mor. 1850- 


Vol. 


1861. 
Cee f. Physiologie, ed. Exner and Gad. 
I-VIII. 


1888-1895. Partly bound in one-half mor. 
Eckhel, J., Doctrina numorum veterum. g voll. 
VIII tabulis aen. 1792-1839. 


Cum 


| Prisse d’Avennes, E., L’Art A 





| Froehner, W., Terres cuites d’Asie de ia collection 


Julien Grean. 2 vols., with 120 plates. 1886. Boards. 


| Grenier et Godron, Flore de France ou description des 


plantes qui croissent naturellement en France et en 
Corse. 3vols. 1848-56. One-halfcalf. Very scarce. 


| Hercullanum et Pompei, Recueil general des peintures, 


bronzes, mosaiques, etc., ed. Roux & Barre. 8 vols. 


1875-77. Boards. 


| La Place, Mecanique Celeste, tr. with Commentary 


by Nath. Bowditch. 1829-39, 4 vols. bound. 
—_ Romaines. Traduction francaise. 16 vols. 1805-Io. 
oaids 


| Mind. Vols. I-VIII. 1876-83. One-half mor.; also com- 


plete set bound. 

Nature. Vols. 1-54. 1870-96. Bound in one-half leather. 

rabe. 1 vol. text and 
3 vols. atlas. One-half mor. 1877. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadeiphia. 1852-1864 and 1871-1891. 31 vols. Bound. 

Shaw, Geo., General Zoology of Systematic Natural 
History. With plates from the first authorities. 28 
vols.incl. General index. 1800-1826. One-half calf. 

Verlagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Academie 
vA89 Wetenschappen. Natururkunde. 42 vols. 1853- 
1889. 

Wagner's Jahresbericht ueb. d. Fortschritte d. Chem- 
isthen Technologie. Jahrg. 1-34 and 2 register to vol. 
I-20 1856-1889. Vol. 1-20 one-half mor., rest unbound. 

Zeitschrift f. Bauwesen. Vol. 31-40. 1881-90. Folio. 
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